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. • ■ Abstract 

This paper examines lanq-uaqe in a fat'torv settina 

and focuses on: (1) lanquaq^^orkers use/ to ^xpi^ess - 

titudes toward work areas, jobs and workers associated 

with them (Ilymes , l^lA)j (2) behavior' tvorkers exhibit ' 

in relation, bo their socially defined /status (Fishma^ 

' ' * A / ■ * 

1<^70; Tyler 1071); and (1) .speech ^ fp.r^s worker^ use for 

/. 

particular situations and styles (Guinperz, .Hymes 19.72)', 
^ * . / » 

The paper shows that: (/I) work^^jts socially strati- 
y ' \ ' ' ' 

fv^their work environment with the /labels thev.use for 

other worl-vers and' iobs-: (2) fher^ is a cor^relation be- 

tween the social stratification ^thte worker^ recoqnize "and 

h • ^ '^'^ * ^ 

the social and^ linq^uistrc behsvioii they ex;hibit; and (3) 

the preferred linqu^istic forms f at" ^ caref u J. and casual ■ 
speech of workers may b'e ' cqrrelatkd with the social cate- 
qorie^the/ represent J ^ ' . . ■ 

The, results discussed .in this paper llliistrate that 
studying langua^^ in~^a work setting provides In ^oppor- ^ 
tunity to examine the relationship' between spcio-economic 
factors^' and communicative .behaviojr because different 

generational, occupational and social groups may be ob- 

i - ■ 

■ I 

served within a common environmenj: . 
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Introduction ' ' 

. ' ^ * 

x'This article focuses on the speech differences o*f 
social classes which were defined by factory workers. It 
is part of a larger'^ study^ which examined the social sys- 
tern ,of a fa^ctory through the commiinicati ve' behavior of 

A. ■ (i 

the workers. A china factory located in New Castle, Penn- 
§ylvania, was examined as a' speech, commuaity using a case 
math6d of research with- participant observations and inter 
views. The background'^of the factory and community were 
explored and the social characteristics of workers/were 
^examined. A sample of 151 inforiitants' was selected by plaht 
seniority and departmental af filiation*. *The 5wample rep^ 
resented 12^% of the total work -force and three genera- 
tions of workers from'ali sections and occupational Levels 
of the plant.- The interview included a/reading designed 
to elicit the reg^ional dialect as careful .gpeech"^ a^nd a 
free narrative type questionnaire designed to elicit the 
workers* deficit i on^ of their ,en vi ro nmen t a s casua 1 speech 
PhQtographs were used to stimulate work-relaited conv^r- 
sations and help^elicit casual speech during t/he 'injier- 
view. Conversations observe^ outside the interview were 



iSGd -to q^pport the analysis ofl^ sp-eech sty 
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Factory Operations, and Their Social Definitions ' ' 

The major operations - at the factory incl,ude forming 
firing, decorating and warehous ing ..^ The flow, of produc- 
tion begins in -the baci: of the f^actory where the raw 
material,s are mixed in preparation for the *foi:*ming of • 
ware After the ware is formed it is fire4. feisque first 
fired'- ware is then 'de;cb.rfi ted ^, sprayed with a glass film, 
f ir-fed- again "^nd lines of qold or platin^um are applied 



ore. 'a* final lower temperature firing. The last stc|.ge 
of ' production takes placf^ in. the Warehouse departments 
.located, at the front -of the plant where ware is qiv^n a 
final inspection before packing and shipping. - 

^he^lactory employs ^1253 workers, half of, whom are 
women. The division/of 'labor in union- is such that men \ 
perfQ'rm central operations such as operating machines or 
driving vehicles "and ^woraen perf ormTanci Ll^ry functions 
sucn'Vas removing w^re from conveyor beltls, sponging ne*Wly 
formed- ware or polishing and grinding ware after firing. 
Only in decorating departments do women perform the cen-r^ 
tral' operations su^h as' applying deicals^' or hand painting 
yare . • , • - 

Management wprkers comprise a sixth of the total 
labor f orce , • a *tiird of whom' af^e women.' Men in management 
positions work' as foremen ^ office • managers., engineers or 



executives . "Women .work a^- clerks or secretaries. No'- 
women wor>ks,in a supervisory position ip management and 
..no man works as ^a clerk or s^icretary. 

Affiliation with a certain department determines'^ 
the type of job which workers have, the area in which 
they work, the temrinoloqy 'which < they must master and 
the- general att;:itudes which they have toward their \vofk 

environment, spch as perception af duties, knowledge of 

/ 

departmental and factory operatiqns^ definitions of job' 
pressures- apd concq^rn for. procjuct quality and super- 
vision. ^ .* ' ; . 

Jot\s which workers prefer are either thosp which 
are. socially defined as "more prestigious" or th^e whuch 
are located in departm^t^n ts flefined in that v/ay . anion 
salaries are based on seniority and job skill bating. 
'Since every depa^rtment offers jobs Wi th ' various skill" 
ratings, workers who bfe'come affj.liated with a particu-- 
lar work area and like it, may choose to remain tliere., 
even if it is not considered a prestigious place to ^ 
wor)^, provided they can acquire a higher skill rating 
•ancj consequently a higher salary. 

Th^ manner in which v/TDrk^ers' discuss job preferences 
and work areas results in a Social 'stratification ot the 
factory. They evaluate certain' sec^ons of the plant and 



ce?:tain departments as "lower" or higher pres tige 
places to work. Their comments reveal .underlying rea- 
sons for their attitudes toward highly skilled jobs ^ - 
and ^or their Social definitions of them. ' " . 

The most common attitudes expre^ssed by workers 
about the forming. departments at the back of the plant ' 
,are negative and 'focus on the worki-rug/conditions , both 
physicpil. and emotional.. The work a'reas are "mes^y^'and, 
^ tTTe pressures are great." Consequently few workers 
express'^ desire to work theriand most ^^^orkers consider 
form'ing departments the least prestigious • places tb ^^york , 
except for those "of the labor gang. 

Attitudes/tt>ward .firing departments are generally 
favorable and those arejas are thought to be hi.gher^in 
status than, forming departments: The firing areas are 
located in the middle and fron;b ^sections of the factory 
and ard cleaner than 'forming areas and h^ave less job 
pressures, except near conveyor belts': Ccyisequent;iy. the 
fijring department-s are considered more presi^gious places 
to work. • • . , 

Decorating departments represent the most impor- 
'tant sphere of activity for women who'waht to' gcit ahead 
in the pottery. Women who work .as gold liners and plati-^ 
num liners represent the most important high-status groups 



,At ti tudes to 
lar^ to thosG for 



and prestige . War 



for women, n^l^e ddpartmente -are qcnerally clenn and they 

are located in "thb front sectiop of. the factory. 

vard wairehousinq departrtients a;re simi- 

3ecoratinq departments reqardin^ .status 

housinq jc5hs.are nibst often cited by ' 

younq union- men ab those thev want, '^hd^ir.hiqh "status is- 

I • " . . ' ' ' 

also recqqnized foremen. 

Mpribdrs of the union's two mo^st di^irerqent qroups , 
the 3-ona_ ll^.ijj^ 'vourtq men , who wear lonq^haij? and dir-ty 
/jeans' and u nion of ficial s . including a past president 
bclonq^to the 'laHpr qanq . The statics of the. Ijibor Qanq ; 
is the lowest inlthe factory anc] is partly the result of 
traditi>9n. In thp past all' new woirkers" were assicfned to 
the la_l>or_ qaxiq^ a'nd "wor>:od up' to better jobs." Althouqh 
today workers ate assigned dii^ectly trO the departments 
v/hich need thr^nY, the sticma that the lab?^ qanq is the 
de\Dartment witn the* "newest" and "qreenest" workers. . 
remains. Task.q v/hich thp labor gang i;^erforms such as 
janitorial seirvices , Wie la^:k of.persjonal work space ^ 
an-d the qenerfal appear,oncc^of ' the long hairs also con- 
tribute to the low status of the Ic'tbor gang. 

It is c|pparcnt that thffro a/c discrepancies in* the 
Ue'finable. social positions of .workers and their job .ekill 
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ratings and sa:la*rie;S . Some higljest' status groups have 

high skill ratings 'and relatively high salaries, other 

groups of^ lower status have high 'ski^ll ratinrgs and make 

higher salaries thailf^^e highest status groups. In this . 

sens^^ some high status jobs: within *the union are like 

some v:hite collar jobs. They repnesent a relatively high 

■ social posi^ibn bu{: command less money. 

The statuses of rftAnageme nt j obs and the salaries 

which accompany them are compatible with their formal 

assignement by Jihe corporation. Women occupy '*the"^lowest 

r 

status in management and receive the lowest pay. Fore- 
men receive higher salaries th^n women but less than 
many highly skilled uniorj workers and less than other 
male mana^ment worker.'T;. Office managers and engineers 
receive slightly more pay and executives reG4iive the v 
highest sa.laries . 

The v/orkers ' comments aboiat other j obs and work 
areas^has indicated that they perceive thWn as -souiaily 
stra.tified. Their Icibels for other workers who occupy 
certain pos i tion s in the organization also point to a 
s-pcial stratification. Union v/orkers lab'el union sup^r- 
visors, foremen, the industrial rel'Qtions direc^tor, engi- 
neers,^ personnel directors , and " other o:^fice managers 
as uppers . Division managers, sales executives, quality 
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and/production managers, plant superintendents/ and the 
plant manager are labeled higher - ups , Other management 

^ personnel -are labeled salaried wo-rkers or irianagement - . 
workers, ^^/orkers of ten use " expres'sions- such as 'he's 
company or '^hels management'. Although the labels^ 
are used synonymously, company is the'^pref erred form. 

, Union v/orkers identify the union as 'the uhiori ' or 
•the bargaining^ unit/ Union officials .include of fleers . 
grievance .men, which ^also apply, to grievance womer^', 
trustees, and -guards. Union wori;ers ^ identify one another 
with labels such as membe^, hourly workers and union , 
Q^^^ns is the label given to the female plat^inum liners 

'and long hairs^ label the young^ men de^icribed in the labor 
gang . - ♦ . . / 

Management workers use the labels^ in the same manner 
except that t^ey may use wo£kers_'for uhiVi members and 
they prefer the.^label officers to officials . Both manage- 
ment and union .workers label w<^kers with thirty, ypars o|k 
more seniority insiders ora oldgts and 'all others outsiders 
or newcomers . Bot,h groups label the factory the pottery 
and^. label ' thet -administrative organization of the factory' 
^S' company - or management . 
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vJorker Behavior and Status 

The behavior of workers often reflects t/h^^^^ status 
in the factory. Just as sales girls in large depart- 

ment stores' tend to, borrow prestige f rom -'jtheir customer, 
or at least make an effort in that direc tion . . . '''^ so too 
highly-skilled factory workers who have ^had impressed 
upon them 'the importance of their, customers tend to bor- 
^row prestige from them. ^ 

V/orkers v;ho are periodically, observed on the job 
by visiti-ng dignitaries from the State Department , the 
,^7hite HouLe and^ foreign governinents are affected by such 
attentio^n. They tend to view th^Lr ^ posi tibn s at the fac- 
tory as "more important" and of "highest status," As a 
'/esiilt, trheir behavior reflects their belie'f^ about the 
rights an'd obligations associated with thfeir high status 
in the pottery , ^Other pottery workers are affected b^r 
their behavior and also, assign them this status. 

Model makers, hand painters, artists, certain cup 
maker teams and j iqgerman-ba tteroqt teams who all hav^ ■ 
high seniority and status in the plant assume positions 
of authority -by settl in(^ ' work group disagreements with 
their ^comments Coworkers will often seek' their advice • 
about business and pe-rspnal problems. If the men stop 
for beer after work the high status worker initiates 



r 
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the buying of drink^T^ 

• • ^. 

In crontr^st, members of the labor gang exhibit beha- 
vior analygous to ^'s^lf fullfilling prophecy." Their 
general beha,vior and dre^s reflect their low'status in 
t^he fclctory. They may seek advice but- their advice is 
seldom saught by woTkers ^ ou tside their own group. They 
do hot settle out group * Sispute^ nor do they make com- 
ment,s during general worker discussions. 

Management men who hold lower' management' ^j'obs dif- 
fer to the wishes of middle management men and the lat- ' 
ter will differ to the wishes of executives. The .general 
behavior of management men is v/orker-oriert ted . 'They do 
not wear jaclc^ts or suit/ in\he plant. They^li terally 
* ''roll up their sleeves ^Mwhen problems arise and they 

share job terms and adapt the. speech forms used -by workers 
m different sections of the plant. — " 

Linguistic Correlates of Status - 

Communicative situatipns at the factory prompt difr* 
ferent speech styles* Although formal situations are a 
.normal part of the factory activity, both management -ancl 
union attempt to keep business rela t^ionship3 ^informal.'' 
Their attempts result in unconscious admustments. A num- ' 
'ber of management men from" all categories communicate with 
non-factory business .'associates who visit the plant. Their 
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speech patterns- w-ith fie outside business contacts gene- 
rally include- -prestigious forms for the linguistic items 
discussed in the fpllpwing pagSs . Yet the same manage- 
ment workers use stigmatizeQ forms^ for the same items 
Ihjfen t|pilking..witb pottery workers who, use-, them, 

Sfcigmatiized • forms which management workers most 
often use'^arj^^^those ^for third person verbs and past tense 
verbs. Management worker s from all- age groups use some 
stigmatized forms^ in • casual* speech , with workers on'the 
joby especially in thei wor-^rs * territory . Although some 



management personnel use the forms" in their office, with 
union workers or coworkers, a. few tOp executives use 
stigmatiz^(^ -forms only in the union, dep'artments / 

' Management workers who are in cl\gLse> daily contact 
with union workers are most apt to imitate the latter *s 
speech habits. Their ability to shift styles un<^onscious ly 
is illustrated by the speech pattern of the incjustrial " 
rei^ations director, who after the research , maintained 
tha,t he" pever switched sjiyle^s which included bad grammar/; 
Only after I had shown him transcriptions of his speech 
during a conversation with me', using careful speech and 
^pr^stigipus forms, and transcriptions of his speech , during 
a subsequent telephone conversation with a union worker • 
in which he used stigmatized forms, which he called "bad 
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X grammar/' did he realize his speech patterns inclaided 
such formsV The following is an e-xample of 'the shift 
in styles which he made in a thirty-second interval 
"You^ folks'. ''^Vell , he doesn't.../' "Those., 

expressions he ^used during his. conversation^ with me . A 
^few moments later a grievanrce man called on the tele- 
phone to discuss the problems of a worker under his 
jurisdiction. When the industrial relations director ^' 
answered the telephone he said, "-Heh , yeah youz guys 
really cleaned us last night..." He discussed the pre- • 
vious night's party and then the discussion turneci to ^ 
the union worker's problems. Before the conversation 
was concluded, the -industrial relations director had 
used expressions such as^, ^He don't.../' and 'them 
ones - 

In addition to his facility 'to adopt stigmatize., 

forms rapidly and- in a natural manner, he and other ^ 

Italian management workers' easily slip into what they 

call "an Italian dialect/',, with gestures, wh^en talking 

informally with Italian union workers outside work. • 

Neither management 'nor union workers use ethnic forms in 

business conversations at the factory . ' 

- - M» • 

Union workers who use ethnic forms do so to empha- . 

size a statement with a one word comment or^'to joke about 



an^ ^perience outside the factory but they do not use 
ethnic forms to communicate job-re4abed information. 

The tendency of workers to. use regional and local forms 

*» . ' 

rather than ethnic forms is, a fundamental characterise 

J- 

tic of the factory. Workers bring tneir individual 
speech habits to the job but they quickly, adopt forms 
which are generally used and accepted by the majori€y 
of workers. Ethnic identification as a spcial characte- 
ristica indicates a tendency for certain -linguistic beha- 
vior but it does not determine it."""^ . ' 

. Workers might exhibit deviant forms which are 
associated with their department, or work group in the 
factory but they do not exhibit forms 'from 'c^er-groups 
outside the ^a-ctory wh^n discussing work-related sub- 
jects. In this sense the factory imposes its own co^-'< 
municative system on the workers 'so that they Select the 
factory forms in preference to* forms which their 

repertoire might include. {\ 

Thus class differences may be reflected by ' socTia 1 
and linguistic behavior but class rank is not determined 
by it. Although many union workers exhibit characteris- 
tics commonly associated with the working class and many' 
management workers exhibit characteristics^ commonly asso- 
ciated with the middle c^ass, no single characteristic 
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adequ.atfely divides the. workers into social classes^ If 
a combination of fcharacteris ti'cs is used a number of 
workers share charac€eristicfs with groups which are 
often associated with two different classes. * • 

It is more realisl^ic to "approach, the problem of 
social stratification and li^pguistic forms from-^the • 
standpoint of worker^ .and the label'^ they use\^ to ^f- 
ferentiate and evaluate the -jobs and "the people who hold 
them. . / ^ 

If a comparison is made of the careful forms for 
items el^icited during the reading and casual forms for- 
the .s^p||items transcribed from^ free .. narrative and 
observed conversations , "i^t is , apparent that not all 
workers share the same^ features representative of the 
two speech ^ styles . The^ careful style of some informants 
is similar to the casual style of othersf. 

The difficulty of .eliciting' items in casual speech, 
limited the selection for analysis to didn ' t. , doing and ' 
began . The shift from careful to-«Casual speech includes' 
obvious changes in one or more of th^H^orms and's-ubtle 



cnanges in the general delivery of all the forms. Some 
workers never use the, stop {dl in didjVt , the [Ir^] form 
in doing nor the [aej form in began for careful speech. 
Thus no single item can be taken as an indicator of a' 



particular speech ■ style for evervonev nor can any item . 

r > X 

be used for comparison which 'does not 6ccur naturally 
in casual speech. 

Chart 1 illustrates the distance between the care- 
f ul ^yle of some workers who h/av^e a broad linguistic 
base and other workers whose^ base N^is narrower^ and ^est;'.§&- 
at^the other end of the range/, the chart also shows tlft^t' 
the two styles overlap . 



Those workers who havdi hot been exposed to many 



group-s through familial, e|lgcational or occupational 
^f^^ channels. r/^xhibit a' narrow lus&.ge, range between careful 
and^casual forms, no^t so njuch in^^ dif f erenai"-' of the 
forms but ^.n the frequency of their selection as forms 
.to,be used for -both styles. In ad|ition , their range ,^ 
rests at the casual, end of the combined tota 1 tanges. 
The usage range of workers who, l^ecause- of contacts - ' 
^ through familial , educa-tional or "occupational channels ; 
^ have been exposed to many different groups, is wider . 
and rests dt the careful end of the combined totalt?"^ngGs 

Basic speech habits are acquired from one's family 
but interaction with social groups outside^^the family 
imposses certain linguistic requirements which act to 
^reinforce and/or modify ohe ' s usage pattern. Exposure 
to the communicative behavior of many different groups 



^ provides opportunities to select and -adop't new^^eech 
. • forms from a br^d linguistic field. It also provides 
opportunities;''td vbecom^acquainted with the manner^ in • 
■ which linguistic forms are used in different situations. 
---J -A^S^ptiqn c^f new linguistic habits pre-supposes a need 
for and awareness of the prestigious qua^lity of 
some forms . - - . • ■ 

•Examples of the pressures 4h:om one's linguistic 
. base a result of the habit of selecting ce;:tain ' f dr^s ' 
• from one's rapertoire' , are evident f.'vm\ the careful 
sp(^ch of the workers who m||pread the following qr^mma- " 
tical forms in 'the readdngi ' - 

Her' cat had^.ran dow-n the road. Union Male' III 



^ \ She begin- to cry. Union Males 1, II, III and Manage- 

, . rvent Malb'^III 

1- .If ^ain doesn ' t (didn't) wash... Union Femhle III 

^ If rain don ' t wash.-.. Union Male I 

^ 

V ■. . . ' . • 

The ability to alter one's speech to fit the situa- 

^ ^tion^al^ requirements is illustrated by- management workers 

who colrectecV themselves during the reading and by manage- 
ment workers who used prestigious forms in careful speech 
and other forms in casual speech . 
: 'She 'boqin, ef she began to cry... Management Males I, 
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Her cat had ran , eh', that ' s. run . .Management Male III 
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* .* 

> It db.esn't matter... Management ^ Male I (careful speech) 

Hell;^ it don ! t matter . 4. Management Male I_(samG speaker 

^ . casual speech) 

Evidence that workers atterjpt to alter their .' 
speech patterns on 'the jpb points to their .awarehess pf^ 
social and class differences. These dif f erence^are more 
cl early defined when particular speech forms are exa- 
mined in relation to the particular'^labels of speakdrs 
who use them^# 



Chaift 2 shows the rfreferred forms of the careful 
and oasual speech ^used by the workers'" from Various occu- 
pational levels they defined. Note that ^:he spelling 
f • 

pronunciation of didn ' t never occurs in casual spteech. 
The^^pref erred form for all groups is Although 5'ome 

managemeftt workers make obviojja shifts from [d] to' [(^J 
in didh ' t , a number of higher - ups retain some semblance 
of aiji_ alveolar [d] but.it is not as pronounced and' in 
spme , cases barely audible. Older higher -ups show the 
weakest [dj . Other subtle changes-' in the form, of the J 
item include final tt3 which is often ''swallowed" or 

/ • ■ . ■ ■ • , - . 

assimilated to In] in casual speech.. 

Some management uppers , union officials and hourly • 
workers and members whose casual style include tl:ie^ • 
^form in d idn ' t , show a very weak alveolar glottal closure 
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combination Tt 1 or a^eak [dj in careful speech . The 
los§ of apparent glottal s-top in cfasual speech points 

to some social value for the form as, perhaps, imi- 

- ' . . ^ - 

tative of voiced [d] which is used by higher-ups in 
both careful and ca'sual speecii. 

^ - ' ■ ' y ■ 

The change of forms fg>r doing is a good indi- 
cator of speech s tyles ,^d' soci,al ^awareness although 
it cannot be used by itself as an indicator o^ styles. 
Some higher -ups may' retain the [In! form in casual 
^^'speech, but tthe majority of workers use th^ Can] form. 

The different forms for began in casu^al speech 
indicate that both tnanagement and 'union workers change 
forms, although management workers generally do no t 
show as high a percentage for .[J-l. as other workers^ :and 
higher - ups do not use the form. When* the usage pattern 
changes for uppers , of f ici'^1^ and unibn members the ^ 
change is from [aejl to ' [eJ or "from [E] to [i] . Because 
of the grammatical implications of the form 'it is nece- 
ssary to distinguish between phonological choices and 
grammatical cfhoices. For example,, the amlj^guous nature' 
of [j] as an extreme range of [a&J necessitates checking 
the linguist:^fc; hfiilt^ts of those workers ^^vyho used'' the fl-} 
form in the reading. 



If 



the informants were overheard using other non- 



0 



standard past tense forms tt .was taken as an indication 

^ V 

that their choice of [tj represents a . grammatical one • 
For example, thj© following comments were observed in 
formal contexts when un^ion and management workers were ^ 
discussing job lags^ in sqme • departments or "job problems 
related to the union in general: 

Well we begin to work. on them yesterday. Union Male 'I 

We run out of clay bef(^3;e noon- Union Male I, 

We begin to th:^nk you weren't poprting. Management Male 

^ Other workers w^o used the- [ae 1 form for began in 
the reading amci ttje [I] form^ in free narrative bufe who 
are consistent in their. use'of other past tense verbs 
may or may not select Ll] as a phonological variant. 
They may use past tense begen, in careful speech and ' 
present tense begin in casual speech , alth<^gh it is 
unlikely if they are consistent in their use of other 
past tense forms in casual speech. 

The preferred '^linguistic forms for the various 
^social categories defined by the workers illustrate 
that their definitions of status accurately . stratify, the 
factory peculation in terms of linguistic usage There 
are no demarcation lines between usage levels, but an 
overlapping di^'ribution resulting in a continuous gra- 
dation." ■ ' ^ 
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. The above \discussion illustrates that using the 
workers' definitiorvs of their environment as the basis 
for analysis resVilts in a classification that is more 
realistic . than ar\v pre-defined arrahgemen-t a tresearche 



might impose 
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Footnotes 



1. This paper is a partial result of . nv researcli done<as 
a Maxv/ell Fellow for the Depa-rtment of Anthropology at. 
Syracuse Uhiversity'. ■ f' ^ ' ' 

'^2. occupational jargon is the main concern of my doc- 
toral dissertation in wjiibh a basic cissumption . i^' that 7. 
linguistic processes an4 social forces wh^ch operate in 
mor^^ general settings alsS operate" in a factory setting, 
v/p/^ing definition of occupationa-I jargon i's : the 
ombii^tion of regibnal and. local speech forms, indivi- 
al speech styles, and technical terminology . as sociated 
with a particular occupation. 



3. The plant seniority -'df individuals refers to their 
seniority category: Category I represents 0-8 years 
Category_ II represents 9-19 . years; and Categoey III 20-" 
60 years. Departmental affiliatiion refers to . particular - 
work areas within the factary. 

4. The reading v/as a short paragraph which contained, 
words that help to identify a wes^tern Pennsylvania 
sp<|akjjr. For^ ^ complete 'discussion of generat ion^al varia- 
tion, and linguistic forms see P . ^ TWay , "Speech Differences^ 
of F£ictory..:Wo]?l!:er Age Groups," Studies in. Linguistics , 

25 (1975). > ' • 
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5.^ The questionnaire was presented in a ccnversa- . / 
tidnal manner and focused on work at" the factory level, 
the departmental level and the personal level. 

.6. For ah in-depth discussion of careful and casual , 
speech see P. Tway , "The Careful Bnd Casual Speech of 

Factary Workers," StudTa Lingu istica ■ .(1^76) . ' 

* • ; — -^^'.""-•^ 

7. I -agree with William Labov's statement in, The^ 
■"Social Stratification of English, in t N, Y.C. (Washington: 
Center Foir Applied Linguistics, .1966')', p. 9, that 

"...a person's own occupa^tion is mote closely correlated 
.iifith his linguis-tic^ behavior ... for those working acta- ' 
vely.., than any other single 'social characteristic . 

8. For a discussi'on of usage variations of factory 
terms based on departr?.ental affiliation see P. Tway,- 
Workplaqe Isoglosses: Lexical Variation and Change in • 
a Factory Setting," I^anguage in ^ Society , 4 (1975). " 

9. Stigmatized forms are those forms which New Gd^tW 
speakers consider "not right," "bad grammar, "'or "not 
good English . " , . ^ 

10. This phenomenon supports the observations of Wer- 
'ner Leopold, "The Decline or German Dialects," in 
Readings in ' the Soci61ogy 6f Lginguag^e , J. Fishman, ed. 
(The Hague :Mouton, 1970 ), '/p. 346 . Immigrant workers of 

2'4 



different^fhnic backq^unds attempt to adopt/the 



Speech habits of the^ work unit .rather than r<^t^^ the 
oyn and for this reason those workers 'will- acquire 
the local dialect fa:S^:ter than oth^'r immigrants who 
are not actively engaged in art occup'atiop. 

11. Younger union m^yi sharfe^ several characteristics 
•with management workers such as more education and 
more' geographical mobility . Older management men and 
all management Vomen share several characteristics 
with' ynion workers ^uch as l^ack of college - educa,tiph , 
more' geographical 'stability and similar neighborhood 
affiliation'. 
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•Careful S' 

•it . 



didn • t 






doing - 


Jn-ajn ^ 


in 


began 




-I- 




* r 






Casual 'styles 



didn ' t , ■ (|) — d t 




doing 
began 



/f^n* ^ Ir) .-^ in 



The Q^m^ which th'e forms .are pldijed ' indicates the 
Pi^'^^^^'d usage for the n^a jor* group^i'^repre^cnt^i'd • Al- 
thougn^^e forms on the left are most, reprd'senta tivc 
of th^^i^Mement -groups and the fojfms on th^e' right 
are mosPr^resentative pf^^^the union ^groups , the ..illu 
-.stratibn does riof accurct^ly-'^*f)ortray' i-ndi v.idxjial usage 
since several* informants, did not So'llow the 'general 
pattern of the ^gi^ou^ to which' they.'belonged • The illu 
stratiph is meant" to serve as a gp^rteral indica'tot of 
th^ styles and their ranges* 
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CHART 2 



c'lmpony/Meinageiiient 



■Social Stratification, by 'workers 
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Plant Manager 
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doing 
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doing 
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